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Editorial 


In the Coventry tragedy, the central (Gulson) library was destroyed. Although not a library 
of the largest size, it was a considerable one, built up with the greatest skill, foresight and 
devotion by at least four of the best librarians of modern times, backed by a good committee 
for a generation. Three of these librarians have since commanded the largest municipal 
libraries of Great Britain. 

The library had a fine stock of books ; it was organized to concert pitch ; it had records 
indispensable to the student of its city’s history. We have stood in its Reference Library and 
coveted some of its fine editions. 

All librarians will extend their sympathy to the Chief Librarian and staff of the Coventry 
Libraries in this severe loss, but will also rejoice to learn that all the staff is safe and that some 
of the Reference stock, including a considerable amount of the printed local material, has 
been salvaged. 

* * * * * * 

The losses which libraries of all types are suffering is causing much concern, and evoking 
much sympathy, from American librarians. Some of them are already thinking that it may be 
possible to gather together collections of books at various centres to be sent over to Europe 
when happier times prevail. 

Such a gathering together, and setting aside of duplicates, might also be undertaken by 
British librarians who live and work in areas which are comparatively, or absolutely, free 
from air attack. 

It is to be expetted that the coming of peace will mean an expansion of library services 
throughout the country, but the financial situation may be stringent, and anything that can 
be done to build up reserve stocks now will be of great value in the re-building of our lost 
and damaged libraries. 

* * * * * * 

Many of our readers must have listened with delight to a broadcast one evening last 
month by a librarian serving as a Lance Corporal near Belfast. His description of his 
surroundings was marked by a charm and restraint which was a credit to the profession of 
librarianship. 

* * * * * * 

\ matter which is exercising the American Librarians at the present time is the question 
of the reading and education of refugees in the use of libraries. ‘* It is not at once clear to the 
newcomer ” writes Mr. Ilse Bry in the Library Journal of November 1st, “ that the American 
librarian offers help chiefly through the medium of self-explanatory facilities, that the reader 
while invited to the Readers’ Advisory Service, is entitled and encouraged to full self-aétivity. 
It is difficult for most of the refugees to realize that the American librarian approves of the 
reader’s using the public library as if it were his own, as indeed it is, in the eyes of the citizen 
himself. That is why each feature strikes them as another source of wonder and bewilderment : 
free access ; open shelves; easy use of a comprehensive card catalogue ; a uniform classi- 
fication system, available not only as a code for the library but also as a clue for the public ; 
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and the variety of services including circulation of magazines, vertical file, music, young 
people, and oe collections. The entire system has an enormous appeal to refugees as 
soon as they find out how to use it. 

* * * * * * 

“ For a number of years the dwindling of children’s reading the country over has given 
librarians concern.” This quotation from the Annual Report of Springfield, Mass., states 
as a faét what for some has been a growing apprehension. Here there are more books issued 
to children than, say, ten years ago. That is probably because the number of libraries for 
them has increased rather than that the individual child reads more. Twenty years ago the 
circulation figures from some of the then quite new junior libraries were staggeringly larger. 
The causes of decline, if our assumption is correct, are worth the careful study of the 
Children’s Library Association and of librarians generally. The immediate present only 
should not simply be taken into account, because the life between school and shelter and in 
both is at present not conducive to reading for children’ Yet there may be opportunities 
even here that need to be exploited. 

* * * * * * 

A phenomenon of to-day is the revival of the bicycle and the gramophone after some years 
of comparative negle& (except in towns like Cambridge !). The first does not concern us 
much, except that the cycle delivery of books to invalids and as between branches and other 
centres of distribution is worth considering in these days of petrol stringency. The gramophone 
does. At the Cardiff Conference Sir Walford Davies suggested that one thing above all the 
music student needed was to hear works of music superbly played as was usual in gramophone 
recordings. He asked libraries to colleé& and circulate records, and even suggested a sound- 
proof room where they could play them over. The student has possibly been met by the 
B.B.C. concerts, but even there the hearing of a particular work ts a matter of chance, but 
with a colleétion of records it may be one of choice. The popularity of Christopher Stone’s 
gramophone recitals is an indication of the demand, and in these days of enforced indoor 
life to enable the citizen to hold similar ones himself is a work librarians might well think 
to be worth another trial. 

* * * * * * 
Ir is a matter for regret that the Publications Committee has allowed to appear in the Library 
Association Record an advertisement issued by a County Director of Education, in the follow- 
ing terms : 

Applications are invited for the post of Woman Library Assistant. Candidates must 
have passed the intermediate examination of the Library Association. Non-graduates 
must have served at least five, and graduates three years in an approved library. Prefer- 
ence will be given to those who can type and are actually engaged in cataloguing and 
classifying. Commencing salary will be at the rate of {150 per annum, plus cost of 
living bonus, rising by annual increments to £200. 

Presumably the director is himself a graduate and knows that it costs about one thousand 
pounds to receive that education. We suggest, therefore, that the salary offered is as near a 
sweating proposal as anything we have seen lately. Would he dare offer it to a graduate 
teacher, whose qualification is less than that of a librarian? How does it compare with the 
salary of the minor clerks in the county treasurer’s or engineer’s departments ? How, indeed, 
does it compare with the salaries of his own clerical assistants ? It is rather less than the salary 
of the unskilled labourer in the southern counties ; less than the salary of a mechanically 
efficient typist. No libarian should permit herself to reply to so slighting an advertisement, 
and the Library Association should have refused to give it publication. 

* * * * * * 

Our readers will learn with regret that the publication of The Manual of Classification may 
be delayed for some considerable time, as Mr. Berwick Sayers is in hospital as a result of 
recent enemy action. 


* * * 


We ask our readers’ indulgence should a delay occur in the delivery of this issue 
owing to the congestion consequent on early Christmas posting. 
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The Wartime Assistant 


By A Lrprarian. 
Dear FRIEND, 

You are a new-comer into libraries. For a while, because the terms of your engagement 
are that it is temporary, you fill the shoes of a library assistant more or less trained ; more 
probably, because you replace a man or woman who is of military age and therefore must 
have gone through part of our training. 1 want you to realize how devoted the real librarian 
is to the ideas and ideals of his work, how proud he is of the tradition he has created. This 
work and tradition have now, for the time being, been given into your hands. Since you are 
a person of the best will in the world, | am sure you accept that as a trust, for which you will 
be happy to render account later. 

The first principle we have at heart is the belief in the book. Its mission is multifarious, 
as you are well aware; to instruét, to assist the business of man, to minister to his higher 
life—for all men have some philosophy by which they live, and books can assist that—and 
also to interest and to recreate him, amuse him if you like. You may find a few disappointments 
here because it seems so many people read what your generation calls “‘tripe-ish” books. The 
epithet is ill-chosen, but it has become idiomatic with you and carries its own meaning. If, 
however, you pause to consider how many there are who do have some interest in life you 
may be surprised not by their fewness but by their number, especially when you consider the 
many counter attractions of the day. Even if in war, as is the case, these attractions are much 
fewer, there is the counterweight of the air warfare which has altered all our habits and for 
some makes such concentration as solid reading exacts almost an impossibility. Consider, 
too, the quality of the man and woman who pursue a course of exacting reading in an air raid 
shelter. They are entitled to our respeé and to all the aid and encouragement we can offer 
them. Not, indeed, that you must single out any reader for your admiring attention, although 
I hope naturally that it will be your inclination to do this. Your business is with all readers. 
Most real readers get some form of ecstacy from books, and the mother of a family, or probably 
the grandmother, who still finds that in Emma Jane Worboise, Miss Braddon, Mrs. Henry 
Wood, or, if she is younger, in Cecil Adair, Berta Ruck, Mrs. Buckrose and the others, has 
received benefits which we should not be too superior to help to bestow ; they revive people 
for the common round ; they solace when it is needed much more than normally. The book, 
then, is our first principle. 

There is a second one. Do you like books enough to take care of them and to encourage 
others to do so, too ? | am anxious about this, because of recent years the misuse of books as 
physical objeéts has been so great that the real booklover is outraged by it. To us who have 
long been serving it is a commonplace, and a commonplace, too, is the truth that while most 
librarians love books and care for them as precious things, the worst handlers of books I 
have known have been librarians. Have you seen an assistant at a counter throwing a book on 
toa “‘ repairs ” or “ reserve ” shelf ? It shows often a brutal indifference to the binding, paper 
and cover. Such a thing outrages me and no rea/ librarian could possibly be guilty of it. Have 
you been into a Staff room and seen books on the floor, lying often open face downwards on 
chairs or tables, used as receptacles for carrying almost anything for which a receptacle is 
required ? The position is ridiculous as it reduces all our appeals to the people to care for 
books, because they are this or that, including expensive, to sheer hypocrisy. 


You will forgive me I am sure if I lay special stress on a point which, being one of good 
manners and human feeling, can be no monoply of librarian or any other kind of person. 
Much of the success of the modern public library rests upon a reputation we have tried to 
build for unobtrusive ¢ourtesy and service unsparing of self. Perhaps that is put too smugly, 
but really it is the cold praétical faét: that unopinionative readiness to take, as it were, the 
hand of the reader who enters the library, and to say (in effeét) “ this place is your own: my. 
business is to make it attractive and serviceable to you.” To do this without being priggish, 
boring or a nuisance requires care in training ourselves in our dealings with people. Some of 
them do not always seem to deserve more than the coldest politeness, if that. It doesn’t matter. 
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My principle still holds ; even if people are quite rude to you, remember that they are what 
they may be but you are “ always a gentleman ”—in the real and not conceited sense of the 
term. We confide our reputation to you. | know you will do what you can to make us say 
when this war is over “ These temporary assistants have not let our libraries down.” 

If you think this far-fetched, may I say that since | wrote the opening words of this 
letter a well-known public man in my town has had a conversation with me. Said he, in 
effect, “ | have been talking to the Town Clerk and what I have said is this. In a bombed 
area, we do not want our people, homeless, dazed, almost helpless as some of them may be, 
when their homes go, to be sent wandering about to this office for food, that for clothes, 
another for housing, and so on. We ought to send these things to local offices where they 
are administered by people whose kindness and courtesy are proverbial. | suggest the 
libraries, whose staffs have the right training for this.” It was as pleasant a compliment as | 
remember. You will see the moral of it, | am sure. 

Is this heavy going ? | am sorry and I really hope you are going to be happy in our 
work while you are in it. Some of you will get married and so in due course pass naturally 
out of the service—those of you who are girls. Others have a future of self-support to 
consider. You will find out by candid experience if you can or ought to be a librarian. If 
you find the days long; if our books give no glamour to your life, do not indeed fascinate 
you ; if the people you have to serve seem common, vulgar, snobs or beneath you ; if you 
have an irresistible desire to watch the clock—then make up your mind that almost any other 
way of life is better and offers more opportunities than librarianship. If, however, you satisfy 
yourself, on experiment and after some months of service, that every day and in every way 
the library grows better and better, then it may be a way can be found to admit you permanently 
to our profession. 

| say may, because much will depend upon the length and character of the war. We pray 
that the losses of the last Great War may not be repeated in this. You agree with us in our 
desire, which is intense, that our men and women in the services may return to us and to their 
work. But time brings changes; some of them may not want to return, although such a 
refusal would be impossible to a real librarian who doesn’t want to do any other work ; 
anyway there are usually some gaps and into one of these you may be qualified to insert 
yourself. Probably, too, after the war, the library service may develop and workers will be 
needed. No one has yet worked out accurately how many new workers we can absorb every 
year; it would be worth doing if it could be related in some way to our intake of new workers. 
That would require an amount of co-operation we have not attained yet. There must, then, 
be speculation about the future of temporary workers in any work. The only general assertion 
to be made is that those are likely to be chosen who have shown aptitude out of the ordinary. 


Look Shining 


By J. F. W. Bryon (Beckenham Public Libraries). 
“In the old days architects busied themselves with architeéture, which is the expression of 
human dignity and greatness, which is man’s protest, not his miserable acquiescence. You 
can only begin to protest positively and actively when you abandon the petty, human scale. 
Build for giants, when you build for the spirit and imagination of man, not for his little 
body.”! Thus Gumbril senior. 

‘This attitude, on the part of a number of architectural resuscitators, has been the justi- 
fication for innumerable grandiloquent constructional gestures. Too paltry for the attention 
of intelligent men is the accommodation of man’s physical needs, so we can leave that to the 
jerry-builder, while concerning ourselves exclusively with the housing of spiritual ideals. But 
our thrones have become sepulchres, our palaces, tombs, for in thus exalting architecture as a 
kind of myStical ministry, we have debased building to the levels of slavish imitation, un- 
imaginative revivalism and catalogue-ornamentation. 

This concerns librarians as among the intermediaries between architect and public. 
For the private citizen, desiring a house, the ethics of taste are effectual only indirectly. True, 
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one has to conform to local bye-laws, but within broad limits these are generally not irksome. 
But the library is a public building, a matter of direét concern as affecting the ratepayer’s pocket, 
as well as the communal consciousness. Librarians, then, are in a position of trust inasmuch 
as they may assist in the conditioning of popular opinion on architecture and design. 

‘ Most people, unfortunately, still learn architecture out of books. They learn how to tell 
the ** styles ” of the great monuments—how to recognize Doric columns, Corinthian capitals, 
Romanesque arches, Gothic rosettes, etc., but these are only the tags of architecture ;_ those 
who learn by the historical method can seem to know a lot, when all they have really learned is 
to classify and date the monuments of the past. In reality, only a very few learn really to 
experience the miracle of esthetically arranged space.””? 

That is, architecture is a live art. The mere fact of libraries’ contemporaneity means 
little. Few library buildings are in tune with the present, related to the needs and the times in 
which they operate. A collection of them would resemble an architeétural Madame Tussaud’s, 
where imitations of a score of periods would jostle one another in stark incongruity. For bad 
industrial design we are prone to blame manufacturers, retailers, consumers. But, standing 
as they do for enlightenment, knowledge, civilization, librarians are the cultural mentors 
of their readers. And, in the matter of design, “ quis custodiet ipsos cuftodes ?” 

It is time for us to discard the far from inspiring Neo-Georgian adaptations of classical 
symmetry, conventional proportions and orders, and to think of library architeéture in terms 
of materials available. What, now, are the architectural criteria of librarians ? An American 
publication of last year® recorded without adverse comment, sometimes with a note of 
commendation, lanterns, a copper dome, panelled overmantels, cupolas, Palladian windows, 
gables, flights of curved steps, high pitched roofs, a fagade in the style of an old English shop 
front, bay windows, small glass panes, heavy panelled doors, pillars, columns and ceiling beams 
as features in recent buildings. This from the home of Frank Lloyd Wright, Louis Sullivan 
and the New York Museum of Modern Art, and the sanétuary of Walter Gropius and other 
Bauhaus directors is neither promising nor encouraging. 

Are we to accept, then, the prospeét of a future in which we shall be faced by the same 
old reproduétions ? Can we see in modern architeéture no merit, and, what is of more import, 
no practical aid for our professional problems ? If we as Nationalists have qualms concerning 
the international nature of modern architecture, there might be adduced as good reason for 
its adoption in this country the fact of Hitler’s expulsion of Gropius and his collaborators. 

Politics apart, however, it is time we did something to prevent the reproduétion of the 
buildings “ crawling with decoration,” beloved of an earlier and more unbalanced age. It 
seems inconceivable that we, who should ridicule a return to the indicator system, yet hanker 
after Parochial Hall interiors and buildings redolent of inn design and furniture. The 
impractical is not beautiful, and mouldings, beadings, applied ornament and other features in 
architecture which serve no useful purpose and cause extra work in cleaning, can not be 
justified on the score of “ relief.” Well designed and constructed objeés don’t need 

‘ relieving.” 

Not that I suggest that ornament should be excluded from our buildings. It is true that 
good design is more probable, whether in architeéture, furniture or clothing if plain materials 
are used without applied decorations. But ornament should be limited to a subtle stressing 
of essential lines, proportions, planes and surfaces, and in colour and texture contrasts. 
Keystones on brick are superfluous, because rounded lintels are not essential to new methods 
of construction. All other than essential components should be shunned because they intro- 
duce falsity. Imitation-ancient pillasters are as dishonest as a bogus signature, but not so 
culpable in the eye of the law. (1 know one municipal building which encloses a corridor 
flanked by pillars alternately square stone and hollow, cylindrical cardboard.) Any spurious 
suggestion of age, value, material use or construétion is a survival of a false sense of values. 

\s it is, we have the design we deserve because it is the design we put up with. Ornament 
is emphasis. The nineteenth century overemphasized, underlined the obvious (see any 
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Carnegie Library). In architecture, form is adequate beauty, and any ornament allowed must 
not confli& with the form, in colour, line, material, plane or texture. 


Yet there is more “ to ” architeéture than the finish of its components and its appearance. 
Library buildings should be planned from the inside, outwards, with convenience of 
administration, and not the impressiveness of the facade, as the criterion. To-day many 
librarians have to operate their service in spite of the building which houses it, rather than 
with its full co-operation. Taking a simple instance—it would be an easy thing to plan the new 
library building with corridors, vestibule, offices, cloakrooms and stockrooms on the frontage 
nearest the street, so that the public departments might be insulated from noise so far as is 
practicable. If it is considered a waste of good space to present a blank wall to the public, 
then a publicity window or a showcase for display purposes could be incorporated without 
hindrance to the effectual operation of the rooms behind. And Standardization of furniture 
components is another obvious forward step, making for economy and praétical efficiency. 
Such considerations, combined with the use of good modern design, would do much to 
convince a sceptical public of the efeteness of its neo-Tudor villas and maybe-Jacobean 
furniture, and go far toward contributing to a future civilization with saner Standards and a 
sounder sense of values. 

There is another way, and one which so far as I know has never been attempted. It is 
co-operation with the Design and Industries Association, which is an altruistic body with the 
pastas per the community at heart. So many are the ways in which the public library can help 
the D.1.A. that it seems incredible that the latter has never approached the Library Association 
with a view to obtaining through joint action more publicity for its objeéts than might other- 
wise be possible. Meetings and exhibitions arranged by the D.I.A. in various localities would 
gain in effectiveness by the spontaneous organisation of displays by the local library, the 
preparation of booklists and the prominent display of announcements of the meeting in library 
precinés. Closer co-operation would lead to the housing of D.1.A. discussion groups in the 
library, the organisation of lectures, backed by book displays, illustrated by material from the 
shelves, and with a good show of D.1.A. literature. Becoming an institutional member of the 
D.1.A., a library authority would do even more, and as a natural step from this would come 
the inclusion among “ periodicals taken ” of the D.I.A. news sheet. It is important, naturally, 
that books recommended by the Association should be included in library stock. (There 
is an admirable short bibliography at the end of Anthony Bertram’s “ Design ” in the Pelican 
series.) 

At the Ideal Home exhibition a stand by the Library Association could do a great deal, 
both as propaganda for home reading, and also in conneétion with the presentation of standards 
in design. Books on archite€ture, furnishing, decoration and home utensils could with profit 
be displayed. 

But most important contribution by the public library toward the maintenance of beauty 
in the design accepted by the future would be the provision of an object lesson in the design 
of the library building and its appurtenances. We owe it to the public to give a lead in the 
setting of standards, to the future to maintain the true tradition of culture in sincere design. 
Such institutions as the D.I.A., having no profit motive, are very good in intention, but they 
must have the co-operation of “ men of good will,” and from associations such as our own 
who are in contac with the intelligent members of the public. 

Changing conditions create new demands and should result in changing provision. This 
should follow logically. But does it, in the library world ? Housing the library of the future 
depends on the Town planning of to-day. Yet how few librarians have the courage to take 
a five or ten year plan based on estimated population needs and regional plans to their com- 
mittee ? Rather do we continue the policy of the Duke of Wellington toward Reform, resisting 
to the last in the face of an unanswerable case. And it is such. Only as we bow to the in- 
evitable and provide examples of good design in our public libraries may the reader be enabled 
to 

**. . . look shining at 


New Styles of architecture, a change of heart.” 


___________ 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF LIBRARIES AND BOOK COLLECTING 


By JOHN L. THORNTON, A.L.A. 
(Librarian, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College). 


With an Introduétion by Ernest A. Savage, F.L.A. 
(Chief Librarian, Edinburgh Public Libraries). 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. ; 240. 12s. 6d. net. 
Scope of the Work 


Librarianship and Book Collecting from 4,000 B.c. is dealt with from the historical 
standpoint in this work. It contains not only a history of Librarianship, but has an 
extended chronology of the subje& together with a lengthy Bibliography. The 
chronology forms the second part of the book and deals with all the important events 
that have influenced the development of Librarianship. As of Parliament, dates of 
birth and death of important personalities, dates of the opening of libraries, adoptions of 
the Aéts, important advances in the history of printing, efc., and all significant events of 
the kind are included in it. Mr. Ernest A. Savage has approved the subje& matter and 
has consented to write an Introduétion to the work. The Manuscript is now in the 
printers’ hands and we trust that this important contribution to the History of the 
Library Profession will receive full and speedy support. 


I. 
The Background of History. 
II. 
The Pre-Christian Era. 
Craprer III. 
The Birth of Christ to 1065. 
Crapter IV, 
The Norman Conquest to 1447. 
CHAPTER V. 
The Invention of Printing to 1601. 
VI. 
The Opening of the Bodleian to 1799. 
Cwapter VII. 
The Foundation of the Library of Congress to 1849. 
Craprter VIII. 
The Passing of the 1850 A& to 1899. 
Cuapter IX. 
From 1900 to the Great War. 
CHAPTER X. 
The Passing of the 1919 A& to 1929. 
CuapTer XI. 
A Retrospeé& of Ten Years of Progress. 


Part II.—The Chronology of Librarianship. Bibliography. Index. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 
Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
Nor Aut Ruts! 

I have rejoiced in your letters which in spite of youthful criticism—which however is 
good even for you !—have a stimulant value in these days. I hear by every post of the 
experiences of librarians who maintain a service in full swing, and with good heart, even when, 
as was your own case, windows have been blown out and ceilings have crashed. This is 
as it should and must be. Moreover, we must not allow the world to believe that even in 
your London the whole place is in ruins. 1 deprecate, don’t you, the continuous publication 
of piétures in the newspapers of wrecked houses and shops in a “ North Country town,” 
in “ London,” in a “ Home Counties” residential area? They give a most exaggerated 
conception of what has happened, bad as the truth is in some places. Did you see that in 
The Times of November 8, Roderick Jones declares “one has to drive through miles of 
London streets to find the ruins ” ? 

SHELTER LIBRARIES. 

Our minds must be obsessed by air raids to a large extent : the mind of the whole world 
is. However it may be viewed, it is a wholly cowardly and despicable practice, but then the 
whole of modern war is indescribably beastly. It is the produét of the best in man, his scientific 
curiosity, and has as usual with men, been twisted. So here we are, night after night, in cellars, 
dug-outs or inadequately protected lower rooms, and reading, many of us, to waste the time 
as quickly as may be until the overhead drone and hum, the vibrant boom and rattle of the 
A.A. guns and the crash of bombs go by. Reading is the key word. Thousands nightly in 
our great cities go to communal air-raid shelters. They are to be provided with reading. 
A circular from the London Civil Defence Region sent out on November 3 is worth quoting: 
“ One ANTIDOTE TO SHELTER BOREDOM 
« . . can be supplied immediately, namely, the provision of reading matter wherever the 
lighting is adequate. It has been suggested that a good way of furthering this would be that 
the Council Librarian should purchase out of library funds an appropriate quantity of 6d. 
books of the “ Pelican” and “ Penguin,” and make them up into seleéted collections 
for each type of shelter, that a volunteer should be found at each shelter to take charge of the 
box of books and supervise their issue, and that a member of the Library staff should be 
detailed to keep in touch with the volunteers, to see to the exchange of collections between 
shelters at suitable intervals and to give advice and help in every way, etc.” 

1 shall do what I can for this scheme. The snags in it are obvious. In some ways it 
is a work of superfluity, because our libraries stand open all day and anyone who wants a 
book for shelter-reading can meet no difficulty in getting one. On the other hand, people 
may in these confined hours find they have no time to get to the library before the night 
siren. For these one can see the value of the provision. There is the better point that here 
we have a chance of bringing the library to some people who have that extraordinary obtuse- 
ness of mind and lack of knowledge of the places in which they have lived, that they are still 
unaware of the existence of the public library. There are some such, although it seems 
incredible, in London at anyrate. 

One point the Authorities have missed. Buying thousands of Penguins, as will be needed, 

“OUT OF LIBRARY FUNDS ” 
is really a matter that needs consideration. Where are the funds in question ? Some of us, 
but not all fortunately, have had our book grant cut to ribbons, and Penguins are not enduring 
library Stock. A Government grant is clearly indicated, but | suppose we shall not get it 
from a Treasury which has so great a regard for the value of libraries in war that it reduced 
the grant to the N.C.L. 

When all is said, however, here is an opportunity, which librarians may take, to serve 
when there is a need. That we need money to do it strengthens our case for that money. 
That the authorities recognize the public library as likely to be useful is also something we 
may appreciate. 

Vale ! 


CALLIMACHUS. 


. 
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Dear CALLIMACHUs, 

| was interested in your account of what happened to your library when a land mine 
exploded nearby. | trust you were able to restore public services in a few days. One of the 
touchy questions in recent weeks has been the admission of readers during air raids. At one 
time we turned everyone out. We felt that with a glass roof in the lending department and 
many big windows in other departments the risk was too great. But the 

FREQUENCY OF WARNINGS 

led to numerous complaints. People said that they had tried to call during a warning and 
found the place closed. We overcame this objection by remitting fines if the books were 
brought in only a day or two overdue. Of course when the “ all clear” sounded there was a 
hectic rush of readers. Even the local paper voiced complaints. Eventually we capitulated 
allowing readers to change books at their own risk. If a warning sounds after “ black-out ” 
time we close all departments. The readers seem satisfied at this arrangement. Also we are 
trying to find some reasonable method of protecting the glass. Wire netting and wooden 
boards have been suggested. What a help it would have been if the Library Association had 
issued a memorandum giving some tested suggestions and advice on the subject. 

We have cut down the hours of opening as few people come in after dark. Indeed it 
is noticeable how busy we are on some mornings and in the early afternoons. People appar- 
ently combine essential shopping with changing books. On the whole issues are slightly 
less than last year and fine income rather more : although we are not having as much trouble 
as | expected from overdues. 

One problem that is causing concern is the fact that staff on duty in the evening often have 
to travel home whilst a warning is on and shrapnel may be falling due to heavy gunfire. | 
find that other libraries are finding this problem ; some are letting all female staff leave each 
day at 5.30 p.m. If the staff are engaged part-time in civil defence they may be provided 
with regulation steel helmets. But for absolute protection they really need suits of armour— 
knights of learning, perhaps ! 

Have you experienced any difficulty in getting temporary Staff. At the moment my 
Committee will only sanétion the appointment of junior assistants. Here, the response to 
advertisement is very poor. Apparently, possible candidates can obtain more remunerative 
posts in other professions. On the other hand, | have had some applications from older 
people, ladies over 25, and one or two middle-aged men. As you know, my Staff is young in 
vears and if such temporary people were appointed they might receive more salary than the 
permanent staff. Quite surprisingly the permanent staff has received a cost of living bonus 
I did not expeét this as the salary scales are rather on the mean side. 

THE SALARIES QUESTION 

is likely to be an important one in the near future. The other day I was looking through the 
budgets of medium sized towns in various parts of the country and | was surprised at the low 
figures for the “ item” salaries. It is a wonder some authorities manage to get and retain 
qualified staff at all. I wish someone would try to estimate what it would cost to pay the 
‘“ Library Association”’ Scales in many of these cases. No doubt these salary scales 
are desirable, but are they practical? I feel, too, that men and women should be on the same 
salary scale (with a family allowance for married men). Very often they do the same sort of 
work. To become qualified they must pass the same examinations. I feel that some authorities 
adopt the attitude—employ women and pay less. It would be interesting to compare salary 
scales paid in all women libraries with salary scales paid in other corporation departments. 

I see that the ‘* Library Assistant ” is finding a lack of articles being submitted for possible 
publication. What is the attitude of your library staff to the “ Assistants’ Seétion” ? 1 am 
afraid my Staff is rather apathetic except when they discover some satirical reference to senior 
Staff in the ‘ Assistant.” No organization can last long without keen support. It would be 
sad to see the seétion disappear through lack of support, although such a happening might 
solve the amalgamation problem. 

Vale! 
AJAX. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevreRsS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 
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Personal News 


Miss Hilda Ackroyd, A.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian, Oxford City Library, to be Children’s 
Librarian and Cataloguer, Sale Public Library. 

Miss F. M. Birkett, B.A., formerly Librarian 
to the Horace Plunkett Foundation, has been 
appointed a temporary assistant in the South- 
ampton Public Libraries. 

Taylor (Miss M. R.). Age 19, appointed 
junior assistant, Lindsey and Holland County 
Library. Qualifications : School Certificate. 


RESIGNATIONS 
Palmer (Miss E. B.), Assistant, Lindsey and 


Holland County Library, has resigned on 
marriage. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, F.L.A. 


COVENTRY.—One of the best printed 
booklets to hand is “ Books for Munition 
Workers,” published by Coventry City 
Libraries. Coventry, which has an excellent 
Commercial and Technical Department, will 
perform considerable service by issuing further 
booklets of this kind. In addition to their 
immediate value to technical workers, such 
specialized and well selected bibliographies 
must undoubtedly prove useful tools for 
librarians whose own Stocks and knowledge 
of the latest technical literature are limited. 


HALIFAX.—Partly due to consistently 
good advertising, Halifax Public Libraries’ 
issues from September, 1939—August, 1940, 
show an increase of some 45,000 over the 
same period for 1938-39. Halifax’s latest 
publication is “ The Home Front,” a boldly 
printed list of books available in the Libraries 
and of especial use to those who have to 
remain at home in the present restricting 
circumstances. 

LEICESTER.—The Leicester and County 
Museum which was recently opened to the 
public is housed in buildings of 16th and 17th 
century origin. Within these ancient walls 


is at present displayed an electricity ex- 
hibition, complete with working models of 
modern achievements in this branch of science. 
Other rooms are devoted to the preservation 
and display of articles which, once destroyed, 
can only exist in the transient memory of man. 


In addition, the Leicester Museum and Art 
Gallery is proceeding with a fine series of 
Saturday Lecture-Concerts. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE. — Believing with 
James Hilton that “ he who reads wisely and 
well upon the origins of this confli€ and upon 
the issues involved and upon the methods by 
which Herr Hitler plans first to demoralize 
and then to overwhelm will be immune from 
all attacks,” Sowerby Bridge Public Library 
has issued ten Information Leaflets listing 
books of a vital and topical nature. All the 
leaflets have been produced by the duplicator 
method and distributed extensively. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—Two 
famous authoresses—E. M. Delafield and 
Sheila Kaye-Smith—have contributed to a 
splendid O&ober number of “ The Bulletin.” 
Miss Delafield pleads for the recognition of 
efficiency in the allocation of jobs and for the 
elimination of that traditional prejudice which 
favours the selection of men for posts which 
are capable of occupation by efficient persons 
of either sex. If there is a man who would 
quarrel with Miss Delafield’s views no doubt 
Mr. Fredk. Cowles would readily publish his 
arguments. Sheila Kaye-Smith in her article 
sheds further interesting light on Sussex 
legend. Added attraction is given to this 
number of “ The Bulletin ” by a more imagin- 
ative presentation of recent additions to the 
Swinton and Pendlebury Public Libraries. 
The annotations, sometimes evaluative, con- 
tained in “Among the New Books ” make this 
feature a most readable and useful one. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


Coventry City Libraries—Annual Report, 
1939-40. City Librarian, E. Austin Hinton, 
B.A., F.L.A. Population (est.) 225,000. 
Rate 2.85d. Income from Rate, £16,933. 
Total stock, 190,598. Additions, 18,153. 


Withdrawals, 10,687. Issues: Lending, 
439,143; Branches, 453,168; Schools, 
110,591; Extension services, 8,160. 
Borrowers’ Tickets in force, 83,493. 


Branches, 9 ; evening centres, 4. 

Not the usual printed report but a typed summary 
of year’s work. In the Central Library an increase of 
70,000 is reported in the circulation, but over the 
remainder of the library system issues were below those 
of previous year. 
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NOW READY 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMES OF AGE 


JAMES H. WELLARD, B.A., F.L.A., Ph.D. 

Assistant-in-Charge of Intellectual Activities, 

International House, University of Chicago. 

Author of Book Selection: its Principles and 
Practice. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. vili.; 204. 10s. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work 


The author deals with the place occupied by libraries in society and explains very clearly 
the relationship which ought to exist between the library and the public, deriving 
therefrom several important conclusions as to the point of view which librarians and 
committees ought to adopt. There is a definite need for a book of this kind which 
attempts to synthesize the independent studies and theories of public librarianship made 
to date. The scope of the book is general enough to interest all librarians, and contains 
a great amount of new material. It is an interesting and very readable work, for which 
there is certainly a place in the literature of librarianship. 


Contents 


Foreword 
Preface Part I. 
The Public Library as a Social Force. 
Chapter I. The Public Library and Democracy. 
Chapter II. Society and the Public Library. 
Chapter III. The Public Library To-Day in England and the United States. 
Chapter IV. The Future of Libraries and Librarianship. 
Chapter V. The Popular Library To-Day in Germany and the Soviet Union. 
Part II. 
The Sociology of the Public Library. 
Chapter VI. The Relation of the Library to Other Social Agencies. 
Chapter VII. Librarianship in Relation to Other Fields of Knowledge. 
Chapter VIII. Librarianship and Sociology. 
Chapter IX. The Library As a Social Agency. 
Chapter X. Technical Developments and Public Librarianship. 
Chapter XI. Library Personnel, Education, and Training. 
Part III. 
The Practice of Public Librarianship. 
Chapter XII. What is the Public Library? Theoretical considerations of its Nature 
and Functions. 
Chapter XIII. What is the Public Library ? Practical considerations. 
Chapter XIV. Summary and Conclusions. 
Index 
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DARLINGTON Public Library, Muscum and Art 
Gallery.—Annual Report, 1939-40. Chief 
Librarian, Frank Dallimore, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion (est. 1938), 75,930. Rate 3.4d. Income 
from Rate, £7,661. Stock: Lending, 
§2,991; Reference, 20,970; Junior, 7,023. 
Additions, 7,714. Withdrawals, 2,862. 
Issues: Lending, 375,511; Reference, 
28,219; Junior, 56,759; Schools, 54,601; 
Borrowers, 19,768 ; extra tickets, 15,611. 

Home-reading issues were up by 15,286 on 
previous year 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Public Libraries.— 
Annual Report, 1939-40. Librarian, W. H. 
Gibson, F.L.A. Population, 291,300. In- 
come from Rate, £26,291. Stock: Lending, 
188,244; Reference, 112,255. Additions, 
29,518. Withdrawals, 18,950. Issues : 
Lending, 1,214,402; Reference, 180,300. 
Borrowers, 60,631; extra tickets, 45,349. 
Branches, 8. 


\ new branch library was opened during the year, 
and junior libraries were added to three of the older 
branches. ‘Toral circulation showed a decrease on the 
vear 


NorrinGuaM Public Libraries, Museum and 
\rt Gallery. —Annual Report, 1939-40. Ci/y 
Librarian, Duncan Gray, P.L.A. Population, 
280,000. Stock: Lending, 65,933; Refer- 
ence, 80,461 ; Branches, 96,953. Additions, 
18,127. Issues: Lending, 485,386; Refer- 
ence, 26,989 ; Branches, 1,064,459 ; Schools, 
107,991. Borrowers, 50,667. Branches, 9. 

Che re-organisation of the distriét libraries was 
completed during the past year here was a slight 


decrease in the total circulation due mainly to the 
closing of school libraries. 


Sowersy BripnGce Public Library.—Annual 
Report, 1939-40. Chief Librarian, Stanley 
Robinson, A.L.A. Population (est. 1939), 
19,480. Rate 2.91d. Income from Rate, 
1965. Stock, 17,620. \dditions, 2,996. 
Withdrawals, 1,313. Issues, 178,878. 
Borrowers, 6,428; extra tickets, ,268. 
Evening branches, 2. 

I'he ( i \ | thr iry centre it Mid rey was t iken 
over by the Library \uthorities when that distriét was 
iumalvamated with Sowerby Bridvc lotal circulation 
Was an increase of 13,903 


WrtreHAven Public Library and Museum.— 
\nnual Report, 1939-40. Lébrarian and 
Curator, Daniel Hay. Population (est. 1938), 
22,350. Stock: Lending, 15,754; Refer- 
ence, 2,489. Additions, 2,124. Withdrawals, 


Lending, 132,708; Refer- 
ence, 2,287; Junior, 17,750. Borrowers, 
3,995- 

There was an increase of 10,453 in the circulation 
for the vear. 


2,025. Issues: 


Book Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 

Boox-Aucrion Recorps. Vol. 37, Part 3, 
O&., 1940. Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles. 
In four quarterly parts. {1 1os. per annum. 

The current part of B.A.R. contains 2,135 records 
of books sold in England and America from April to 
June, 1940. 

GENERAL. 

BucHuan (John) (Lord Tweedsmuir) Comments 
and Charaé¢ters. Edit. with an Introduction 
by W. Forbes Gray. Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

The journalistic side of John Buchan’s work is 
very littkhe known. For instance, during 1907-08 he 
contributed weekly articles and notes to The Scottish 
Review, From these a scleétion has been made for the 
present volume by Mr. W. Forbes Gray, his associate 
on the paper. They cover considerable ground, 
Domestic and Empire Politics, Foreign Affairs, Litera- 
ture, Travel, etc., and the range of subjeéts and the 
clear method of treatment throw considerable light 
on Buchan’s great grasp of affairs and knowledge of 
men and matters. 

Dyson (H. V. D.) and Burr (John) Augustans 
and Romantics, 1689-1830. With Chapters 
on Art, Economics and Philosophy. (Intro- 
duétions to English Literature Ed. by Bonamy 
Dobrée. Vol. ILl.). The Cresset Press. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The new volume of this valuable series of hand- 
books on English Literature deals with a period that 
the literary Student cither loves with a great love or 
detests with an equal detestation. We have here a 
very clear account of the development of literature 
during the period, together with an admirable biblio- 
graphical list. 

Gitsert (Walter) as told to Kathleen Shackle- 
ton. Arétic Pilot. Life and Work on 
North Canadian Air Routes. Illus. Nelson. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The development of air travel in the \rétic Regions 
of Canada has been rapid and extensive. The full Story 
of the early davs of this work is told here and the 
iHustrations add to its value. An Index would have 
been useful. 

Graves (Robert) and Hopnce (Alan) The 
Long Week-End. A Social History of Great 
Britain, 1918-1939. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

An unfortunate title for a really important and 
useful book, As a Study of the habits and thoughts 
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of the British people during the period between the 
two European Wars, it is an excellent piece of work. 
There is a lengthy index but it does not appear to be 
inclusive. We note the absence of Symphony Concerts 
and Group Listening, both of which appear in the text. 


KENNERLEY (Juba) The Terror of the Leopard 
Men. Illus. Stanley Paul. 16s, net. 

This is an extraordinary book. If the Stories told 
are only fifty per cent. true they must Still be con- 
sidered extraordinary. But one cannot help wondering 
whether the author is not pulling our leg to a very large 
extent. ‘The queer Story about the make-up of the party 
on p. 22 needs a lot of believing, especially as the 
expedition appeared to have Started trom a British 
colony. 

Kornitzer (Louis) The Jewelled Trail. Bles. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Replete with good Stories in an anecdotal vein 
concerning pearls, diamonds and many other precious 
Stones and famous jewels. Here lies revealed that most 


fascinating topic—the shining mystery and history of 


gems and the people who know and love them. 

Meek (Lois Hayden) Your Child’s Develop- 
ment and Guidance told in Piétures. Illus. 
Lippincott. 10s. 6d. net. 

The piétures and diagrams alone are worth the cost 
of this well-produced volume. It is full of interesting” 
things about youngsters, amongst them some “ Don'ts 
and a few “ Do’s.” A book beautifully printed and 
beautitully designed that contains something useful for 
all parents. 


Morre.i (W. P.) The Gold Rushes. 
18s. net. 

The story of the discovery of gold in various 
quarters of the globe from the end of the 17th century 
to the beginning of the toth, forms an interesting 
chapter in the economic history of the world. The 
author treats of the phenomenon as a whole and dis 
cusses the features of the individual discoveries in their 
various aspects. 


Black. 


NELson Discussion Books. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
No. 44. Datatter (Roger) The Plain Man and the 
Novel 
A useful little volume which gives the ordinary 
man an insight into every kind of novel—the historical, 


the deteétive, the rural, social or autobic »graphical story 

and so on, guiding him to seek and find out what best 

appeals to him. 

NELSON’s plays for amateurs. General Editor, 
Nora RAtc.irr. 


No. 3 Morris (T. B.) John Bull’s Round- 


about. An Interchangeable Comedy. 2s. net. 


No. 27 Cotuins (Freda) The Centurion. 1s. 
net. 
Two new titles in this useful series. 


For No. 3 


it is claimed that it may serve as a full-length play, 
or as a brief sketch. It is both humorous and serious, 
with touches of cinema, radio, revue and ballet about 
it. What more can amateurs desire than this ? 
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Otson (Alma Luise) Scandinavia. The Back- 
ground of Neutrality. Lippincott. 14s. net. 
Those who have considered the march of events in 
Scandinavia as a tragedy and who wish to understand 
the bases of the politics of these countries, will do well 
to study this volume. 


PIRENNE (Henri) Mohammed and Charlemagne. 
Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 

Pirenne has put an enormous amount of research 
into this work which is a survey of the social, economic, 
religious and political evolution of Europe from the 
close of the ancient world to the rise of the Middle Ages. 
Especially has he thrown new light on the History of 
the Crusades and the Renaissance of the Twelfth 
Century. 


Reap (Herbert) Annals of Innocence and 
Experience. Faber. 1os. 6d. net. 

\ poet and anarchist, Mr. Read’s story of his 
intelle&tual development has many interests. His 
experiences during the 1914-18 War alone make curious 
reading. His point of view is rare and useful as a 
Study of the intellectual as opposed to the physical. 
Ross WAuiace (Rev. A.) The Three Pillars. 

Chapman & Hall. 5s. net. 

An outline of theology principally designed for 
the use of teachers in secondary schools. The author 
who has had a varied experience in the Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, is 
now the Headmaster of Sherborne School and has been 
recently ordained pricst. 

RupMAN (Harry W.) Italian Nationalism and 
English Letters. Figures of the Risorgimento 
and Viétorian Men of Letters. Allen & 
Unwin. 18s. net. 

This excellent resumé of the relations between 
England and Italy in the first half of the 19th century 
should be translated into Italian and circulated in Italy. 
It shows how the fight for Italian freedom, the cause of 
Garibaldi and Mazzini was always supported by the 
great figures in English literature. 

SCHONFIELD (Hugh J.) (Edited with an intro- 
duction by) Readings from the Apocryphal 
Gospels. Nelson. 5s. net. 

The Apocryphal Gospels contain many Stories of 
the life of Jesus and of the Holy Family, that, dating as 
they do from the 2nd to the 7th century A.D. are of 
importance in illustrating the belief and traditions of 
the carly Christians. 

Sencourt (Robert) Winston Churchill. Por- 
trait. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

The life of the Prime Minister naturally has a 
fascination for the reader, who will find in Mr. 


MORTGAGES 


Mortgages available at 4}°.,, also 2nd Mortgages 
on Residences. Shops, Businesses, Farms, Hotels, 
Cinemas, Garages. Also Building Finance and 
Debentures. Any district or Town. Enquiries 
without obligation. Write 

SELECTED, 6 HIGH STREET, KINGSLAND LONDON, E.8 
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Sencourt’s book aclear account of the various mutations 
of Mr. Churchill’s career. Although no unpublished 
materials have been used, there is enough to make 
clear the way in which the son of Lord Randolph made 
his way in the political arena, 


StrweLtt (Sacheverell) Sacred and Profane 
Love. Illus. Faber. 15s. net. 

It is impossible in a short notice of Mr. Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s new work to do more than touch upon the 
fringe of the many opinions and emotions to which 
he has given expression. A_ wealth of personal 
experience and original thought is gathered here in the 
form of short essays or pen pictures, many of them 
coloured by the sense of the futility of earthly things 
at the present time of shifting values. Perhaps the 
delicate touches of biography, interspersed here and 
there between descriptions of old places and criticism 
of music and the theatre appeal as the most tangible 
and memorable among these pages. Wisely Mr. 
Sitwell has provided his readers with an index to which 
they can turn if they wish to pick plums from the vast 
Storehouse of knowledge and entertainment here set 
forth. They will find such diversity as notes about the 
cat’s meat shop, Tchaikowsky, Little Tich, snuff- 
boxes, caricatures, the life of Johann Strauss, and many 
other far-flung ideas. 


Tuompson (Lilian Gilchrist) Sidney Gilchrist 
Thomas. An Invention and its Con- 
sequences. Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

The invention by a young police court clerk of the 
method for the de-phosphorization of Steel had far- 
reaching effeéts. It not only revolutionized the Steel 
industry by perfecting the Bessemer process but by the 
use of the basic slag, produced in the manufaéture of 
the Steel, as a manure, it had a great effeét on agricul- 
ture. The death of the inventor at 36 was a loss to the 
world, but he left the pre »wceeds of his work to be used 
for social reform under the dircétion of his sister and 
the record of its administration shows its value to the 
community. 


Tomrcey (Mrs. C. G.) Furnishing Your Home, 
a practical guide to inexpensive furnishing 
and decorating, with a preface by Anthony 
Bertram. Illus. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

It is only necessary to scan the chapter headings of 
this book to realise how praétical and useful a work it 
is, especially for young couples about to start out on the 
great adventure of life. Planning of a home, lighting 
heating, cupboards, paint, upholstery, carpets, pottery, 
glass and pictures are only some of the important 
subje&ts here dealt with. Supplements deal with 

Buying Furniture, Furnishing Schemes and _ their 

approximate cost, and a Bibliography of the subjecét. 


Wiitrams (L. N. and M.) Famous Stamps. 
Illus. Chambers. 8s. 6d. net. 

An interesting account of the rarest postage stamps 
giving descriptions and histories of the various copies 
in existence and the prices they have realised in the 
market. Contains a full index and will please every 
colleétor and Stamp-fan. 


Wrrritn (Alma) Abdul Hamid the Shadow of 
God. Translated from the German by 


Norman Denny. Illus. Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

The period immediately preceding the European 
War of 1914 is important in the history of Turkey and 
significant in considering the political position it holds 
in the present war, and this life of the last really despotic 
Sultan covers this period and explains the trend of the 
East towards WeStern Civilisation. Abdul Hamid’s 
endeavours to rebuild his empire and his abdication 
and death, forma telling chapter in the situation from 
which to-day’s Near East problem arises and the 
present biography deserves a wide reading. There 
is unfortunately no index, and only a_ short 
bibliography. 

FICTION. 
Baker (Frank) Miss Hargreaves. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. gs. net. 

Connie Hargreaves, pronounced Hargrayves, 
comes to life in astonishing circumstances. The author 
rightly calls his story a fantasy, but so cleverly has he 
worked up his theme that Connie, complete with parrot, 
dog, bath and harp, becomes a real and living person- 
ality. Her creator, Norman Huntley,alternately suffers 
anger, heartburning and contrition on her account, and 
some of her antics drive him to the verge of distraétion. 
Among the charaéters in the book, Norman’s father 
Stands out as the most amusing. Altogether a clever 
idea with a satisfa€tory denouement. 

Corsetr (James) Murder at Night. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The dead man on the Embankment—the divided 
paper—murder—secret service and al] the rest of the 
trimmings of a first-class thriller. 


CrownFIELp (Gertrude) Cristina of Old New 
York. Illus. by Marguerite de Angeli. 
Col. frontis. Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

An old-world piéture of New York from its 
beginnings in 1664. As New AmS&terdam, a tiny town 
in the hands of the Dutch and later of the English, it 
had already in its infancy the seeds of a mercantile 
metropolis. Against this historical background the 
life of Christina is piétured with all its struggles and 
Strange vicissitudes. 

De La Rocne (Mazo) Whiteoak Heritage. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Another of the famous Whiteoak Serics. Renny 
has returned from the Great War to take up his duties 
as Magter of Jalna. The period is 1919-1920 and Renny 
has his hands full, dealing not only with his difficult 
relations but with a pair of horse-trainers he engages 
on the estate. Chris Cummings is a_ well-drawn 
charaéter and Renny is greatly attraéted—but there is a 
bar between them. A volume of real family life. 


Hatt (James Norman) Doétor Dogbody’s 
Leg. Chapman & Hall. 8s. 6d. net. 

For those who like pothouse Stories with a Strong 
nautical flavour, here is the genuine stuff for them. 
The scene is laid in The Cheerful Tortoise at Portsmouth 
in peace-time after the capture of Napoleon; and Dr. 
Dogbody, most popular surgeon in the Navy, had a 
remarkable capacity for varn-spinning. The theme 
in most of them was how he came to acquire a wooden 
leg and none of his listeners grumbled at the different 
versions he told. Neither will his readers. 
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Hitt (Grace Livingston) The Seventh Hour. 
Lippincott. 8s. 6d. net. 

This favourite author’s new Story has all the old 
attraction to recommend it. Bruce and Dana with 
Valerie Shannon do their best to help Coralie when she 
is in trouble. There is a love interest and a truly re- 
ligious atmosphere in this tale of simple folk. 


RowLanpb (John) The Crooked House. Jen- 
kins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Inspeétor Shelley had his work cut out when he 
tried to solve the problems of Hardinge Grange. The 
final fate of the house is exceptionally dramatic. 


JUVENILES. 


Baker (Margaret) Lady Arabella’s Birthday 
Party. Illus. by Mary Baker. Oxford, 
Blackwell. 4s. net. 

Mistaken identity between two people who are 
alike is often made use of in plays and novels, but not 
so often do babies play a part in this kind of plot 
Here, however, we get one-year-old Lady Arabella 
mistaken for Betsy, the herdsman’s baby, and vice 
versa; and so realistically is the transformation 
described that readers cannot help but believe in it. 
A jolly good yarn, illustrated by the cleverest of sil- 
houettes throughout, which will be found as fascinating 
by grown-ups as by children. 


Breartey (Hilda) Island Farm. Illus. by 
Edward P. Lancaster and Bruce Roberts. 
Coronet Library, No. 23. Nelson. 3s. net. 

An unusual story about children who are mixed 
up with archaeologists, a cartoonist and what-not. 

The scene is laid in an east coast farm-house and a 

supposed kidnapping plot causes much excitement. 


BucKINGHAM (M. E.) Arrowflag. Illus. by 
H. Radclyffe. Wilson. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. 5s. net. 

Kesar was born in Tibet and he had an uncle 
Gam-Po-Pa. Both of them had a passion for animal 
pets and so the dog Arrowflag has an important part 
to play in the adventures which lead them both to 
circumvent the robbers who were about to despoil a 
rich monastery. He comes back from their wanderings 
“fat as butter,”’ the most spoilt and privileged dog in 
Tibet. 

CaTHERALL (Arthur) Lost With All Hands. 
Illus. by S. Drigin. Coronet Library No. 
17. Nelson. 3s. 

A sea-going yarn in the author’s best vein. Adven- 
tures of the Blacébal/ Annie, a trawler voyaging in and 
about the Arétic seas, has battles, piracy and other 
dangers to face. But Mark Slane does his bit and all 
ends well. 


CHAUNDLER (Christine) Jan of the Fourth 
Illus. by E. Brier. Coronet Library, No. 22. 
Nelson. 3s. net. 

Jan Osmond revolts against the powers that be 
at her new school. At first she has many enemies and 
does naughty things in the hope of getting expelled. 
A fine muddle in the girls’ cloak-room is part of her 


Booksellers to the World 


FOYLES 


Special Department For 
PUBLIC LIBR ARIES 


New & secondhand Books 
on every subject. Stock of 
nearly 3 million volumes. 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


scheme, but in the end it doesn’t quite work in the way 

she expeéted, and by a lucky chance she wins 

everybody’s respeé. 

CoEVERING (Jack Van) Real Boys and Girls go 
Birding. Illus. Lippincott. 9s. net. 

Some most interesting Stories of real children and 
their Studies of Birds. Very well illustrated. Several 
well-known ornithologists have helped with the 
scientific side. 


Grauao (Eleanor) Six in a Family. Illus. by 
Alfred Sindall. Col. frontis. Coronet 


Library, No. 21. Nelson. 35. net. 

Three girls and three boys, ranging in ages from 
six to fourteen form the Rose family and here is the 
Story of how they spent a whole year in their lovely 
home. ‘“‘ Let me tell you,”’ says Bill, the second son, 
** What the Rose family does is always right.’”?’ Young 
readers will probably agree with him. 


Hocc (Garry) Explorers Afloat. Illus. by 
Edward P. Lancaster and Bruce Roberts. 
Maps, etc., by “ Tony.” Col. frontis. 
Nelson. 5s. net. 

The people who play their part in this exploring 
adventure in the Midlands are already well-known to a 
large circle of readers. They will follow the new 
incidents that befall Uncle Guy and his crew with a 
fresh gusto and envy them their thrilling summer 
holiday in a cabin-cruiser. 
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Tattanr (Edith) The Girl who was Marge. 
Illus. by Dorothy Bayley. Lippincott. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Marvaret Lovell, better known as Marge, and her 
sister Polly leave their home in Indiana and go to a 
lumber camp in Newfoundland to teach the children 
there and help in other ways. Full of new experiences 
to these two sisters and a romance to finish up with. 


Trease (Geoffrey) Cue for Treason. Col. 
frontis. Blackwell. 5s. net. 

rhis is No. 7 of the admirable series of Juvenile 
Stories entitled “* Tales of Two Worlds.”’ It tells of 
the time of Shakespeare and his plays at the time 
when he was thirty with all his glory in front of him. 
The Style is autobiographical told by the hero, young 
Peter Brownrigg, and the setting is all of it historical. 
The way he faces up to the arch enemy Sir Philip 
Morton is marvellous 


VERNON Bares (L.) “ Let’s Go Fishing!” 
Illus. Nelsonian Library. Nelson. 4s. net. 
The author divides his work into four seétions, 
Watercraft, Anyling for Coarse Fish, Trout and 
Grayling and Angling in Salt Water. It is intended 
for young fishermen fromtheage of about thirteen and 
onwards. Praétical and with helpful illustrations. A 
book that will delight boys’ hearts. 


Woovcock (Percy) Kidnapped in Cornwall. 
Illus. by R. T. Cooper. Coronet Library, 
No. 19. Nelson. 3s. net. 

\merica is the land of kidnapping, but American 
children in England are apparently not immune from 
this particular form of blackmailing parents. The 
rescuc of litthke Junior by the Marlow boys in their 
boat, the Surprise, is full of excitement and all kinds of 


thrills. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BLACKWELL, Catalogue No. 468, Book Bargains. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY BULLETIN, O@ober, 
1940. -THE LIBRARIAN, November, 1940.—THI 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, November, 
1940.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, November rst 
and 15th, 194 NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
September, 1940. 


Correspondence 


zoth November, 1940. 
The Editor, Lrisrary 
Sir, 

Mr. Byron, in his lively article on library 
publicity in your November issue, devotes a 
section of his argument to documentary films, 
and writes, ‘“ the G.P.O. film unit has vet to be 


approached, | believe, on this score ? 


This reminds me of an investigation | made 
some years ago for the Forward Policy 


Committee of the A.A.L. Council, on the 
possibilities of a library documentary film. | 
bearded several big West-end men, including 
the great Grierson himself, in their dens, 
Grierson began by saying that libraries were 
unexciting material for film-work, and immedi- 
ately went on to complain (irrelevantly) that 
libraries in this country closed too early, saying 
how he had read “ all through the night ” in 
the Chicago Public Library. | took this cum 


grano salis, 


This is by the way, however. What emerged 
from my interviews was the fact that a docu- 
mentary film could be either non-theatrical 
(i.c., for Study centres, societies, village 
institutes, etc.) or theatrical (for inclusion as 
“ shorts ” in normal cinema programmes) and 
that the cost would be several hundreds and 
several thousands of pounds respectively. 


Who was to foot the bill? The A.A.L. 
passed its report to the L.A. for them to find 
ways and means, and it is to be hoped that the 
L.A. will, after the war (and perhaps after the 
post-war depression) blow the dust off these 
files and reconsider the question. 


Meanwhile, as with other A.A.L. ideas 
originally projected for corporate treatment 
(C.8-s Books for Basic Stock) an individual 
attempt (creditable, but naturally limited) has 
been made and there exists somewhere, | 
think, a short film largely centreing round the 
Croydon system, produced through the 
initiative of an enthusiastic amateur. 


Yours, 


J. H. Daviss, 


Librarian and Curator, 


Public Library and Museum, Hove. 


Mr. J. FP. W. Brvon, of Beckenham Public 
Libraries, and now Stationed somewhere in 
Northern Ireland, writes us as follows : 


* You may be interested to know that | am 
now Garrison Librarian, and shall be grateful 
for contaét with any voluntary fund for Books 
for the Troops, with a view to augmenting the 
present meagre Stock. Non-fiction books are 
particularly desirable.” 


We shall be glad to put readers in touch 
with Mr. Bryon. 


DIRECTORIES 


AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 

Including a list of 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade organizations and 

= riodicals, wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndicates, subscription 
k concerns, British publishers, wholesale agents in foreign publications, 

and other lists. 

Retail booksellers of all types are arranged by states and cities, and listed 

alphabetically thereunder. Practically all are keyed to give type of store 


ge and details of departments. A very valuable mailing list. Publishers and 
as other lists are alphabetically arranged. This is the only booktrade fact book 
nd of names and addresses in this industry. 60s. net 


AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 

A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class of library and 
with names of librarian and statistical data. The list includes: public 
libraries, college and university libraries, professional and institutional 
libraries, library organizations, library schools and leading libraries of 
Canada. The book includes an index to special collections. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries 
are listed in alphabetical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion about each library. 65s. net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1939 


A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN 
F. ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public roe 

This directory is planned for those interested in business indus 

well as for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a too’ $00) for 
reference but also as an aid in the selection of titles for purchase. 

This list does not aim to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- 
sent the periodicals published in the United States and foreign countries, 
— in England, France and Germany, which have been found most 


:, in American collections. 60s. net 
Already published 

AMERICAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 

ms By THEoporeE Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. A check list of 

= American book illustrators, 119 artists, extending as it were from Darley to date, 
attracted the attention of collectors. Most of these, of 

m are of the tury, — — as distinguished as Thomas Hart ton, 

ul John Sloan, and George Be Limited edition. 37s. Gd. net 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


W- gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET 
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